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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  recognized  in  America,  more  thoroughly,  perhaps, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  that  the  culture  of  the 
body  is  as  important  as  the  culture  of  the  brain,  and  that 
the  young  mind  and  body  fortified  with  fresh  air,  through 
the  medium  of  outdoor  sports  and  games,  is  easier  to 
educate  and  prepare  for  the  stress  of  commercialism  in 
after  life.  Hence,  almost  every  college  and  university  has 
a  number  of  qualified  athletic  trainers  on  its  educational 
staff. 

Track  athletics — sprinting  in  particular — is  rightly 
considered  the  most  healthy  and  beneficial  of  all  outdoor 
sports.  Therefore,  from  the  early  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, young  Americans  are  trained  in  the  art  of  sprinting, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  remarkable  success  attained  by 
their  athletes  all  over  the  world  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  whereas  in  England  the  attention  of  the 
young  mind  is  directed  to  such  games  as  cricket  and  foot- 
ball, and,  consequently,  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  good 
sprinter  is  turned  out  of  the  famous  public  schools.  If 
inter-college  athletic  contests  were  promoted  here  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  in  America,  I  feel  certain  the  present 
state  of  affairs  would  be  altered. 

Having  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  American  edu- 
cational methods,  I  do  not  propose  to  agitate  for  a 
reform,  but  rather  to  give  such  instruction  in  sprinting  as 
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I  am  able  to  those  wiio  are  desirous  of  taking  up  this 
sport. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
little  faster  than  most  of  my  fellows  is  my  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  writing  a  book  on  the  subject.  During  my  stay  in 
England  I  have  been  trained  by  Sam  Wisdom,  who  is 
famous  as  the  trainer  of  the  great  Harry  Hutchens,  from 
whom  I  have  gleaned  much  information  concerning  the 
methods  of  the  old  professional  sprinters. 

A  close  personal  acquaintance  with  A.  B.  Postle,  the 
marvellous  Australian  professional  sprinter,  whose  won- 
derful records  rival  Hutchens'  best,  has  also  been  the 
means  of  furnishing  me  with  further  useful  knowledge. 

From  sources  such  as  these,  and  from  my  own  personal 
observations  and  experience,  I  claim  to  have  acquired 
many  important  hints,  etc.,  which  have  not  before 
appeared  in  print,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  advice 
given  in  the  following  pages  will,  if  closely  followed,  have 
the  effect  of  benefiting  every  sprinter,  no  matter  whether 
he  be  a  limit  man  or  a  back  marker. 

R.  E.WALKER. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Sprinting  and  its  Essentials. 

SPRINTING  is  the  term  applied  to  running  over  a  dis- 
tance at  the  greatest  possible  speed  at  which  a  man  can 
travel  without  any  slackening  of  his  pace  whatever.  The 
limit  of  the  distance  which  a  man  can  sprint  is  com- 
monly quoted  by  authorities  as  300  yards,  yet  during 
my  career  I  have  not  met  a  man  who  cduld  cover  this 
distance  at  his  greatest  pace,  and  a  keen  perusal  of  the 
record-book  has  convinced  me  this  is  impossible. 

In  making  this  statement  I  have  in  my  mind  the 
greatest  phenomenal  sprinter  of  all  time,  Harry  Hutch- 
ens,  whose  performance  over  300  yards  in  30  seconds 
will,  I  am  certain,  be  urged  against  my  contention.  How- 
ever, when  we  consider  Hutchens  has  a  record  of  150 
yards  in  14!  seconds  to  his  credit,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
he  could  not  maintain  his  full  pace  over  the  longer 
journey.  Perhaps  220  yards  can  be  generally  considered 
the  limit  of  the  distance  a  man  can  run  at  his  greatest 
pace,  although  there  have  been  one  or  two  remarkable 
exceptions  who  could  compass  250  yards,  such  as  Mr 
E.  H.  Pelling;  but  he,  as  far  as  I  know,  could  not  get 
his  <best  running  in  the  hundred,  and  was  by  no  means 
an  "  even-timer,"  yet,  as  the  record-book  shows,  he 
could  beat  "  evens  "  for  the  250.  I  have  met  men,  how- 
ever, who  have  had  difficulty  in  staying  the  full  hun- 
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dred,  and  there  are  plenty  who  cannot  last  further.  This 
is,  perhaps,  to  an  extent  due  to  specialization  over  the 
latter  distance,  and  if  these  men  were  to  train  over  a 
longer  journey  they  could,  in  most  cases,  reach  the  220 
yards.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  the  quarter-mile 
be  considered  a  sprint  distance,  although  we  often  hear 
it  spoken  of  as  such.  A  short  reference  to  men  who  have 
done  their  best  performances  over  this  distance  will 
prove  my  contention. 

W.  Halswell,  for  instance,  the  present  British  record 
holder,  is  possessed  of  but  second-rate  sprinting  ability, 
and  would  shine  better  over  600  or  880  yards  than  a 
sprint,  while  previous  record  holders  in  E.  C.  Bredin  and 
H.  C.  L.  Tindall  were  also  men  of  the  same  class. 

I  have  met  sprinters  of  almost  every  type  and  build, 
yet  there  are  one  or  two  signs  by  which  a  sprinter  can 
always  be  recognized.  Whether  tall  or  short,  he  always 
has  large,  muscular  hips  and  thighs,  for  it  is  the  muscles 
at  the  side  and  front  of  the  thigh  which  push  the  leg 
forward,  and  the  muscles  from  the  back  of  the  thigh  to 
the  small  of  the  back  which  pick  the  leg  up.  But  although 
these  are  the  chief  muscles  used,  a  sprinter  should  bring 
every  fibre  in  his  body  to  play,  as  I  will  show  later. 

It  is  the  quick  repetition  of  the  stride  rather  than  its 
length  which  enables  a  runner  to  cover  the  ground 
quickly.  It  is  very  important  for  a  beginner  to  thoroughly 
grasp  this  point,  for  it  is  common  to  see  men  on  the  track 
paying  that  attention  to  length  of  stride  which  is  certain 
to  decrease  their  power  of  picking  their  legs  off  the  ground 
quickly.  In  the  slang  expression  of  the  professional, 
*'  picking  'em  up  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  to 
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be  considered  in  training.  In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  the  sole  object  of  training  is  to  acquire  this  knack. 
I  will,  however,  deal  with  this  rather  more  fully  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

A  sprinter  always  "  strips  big,"  i.e.,  looks  bigger 
stripped  than  he  does  in  his  clothes,  or  in  other  words 
weighs  much  more  than  would  be  apparent  when  dressed. 

Another  essential  for  a  sprinter  is  plenty  of  nervous 
force,  for  a  man  who  is  at  all  sluggish  will  never  be  any 
good  at  the  game,  although  he  may  shine  as  a  distance 
runner. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  fastest  sprinters  of  the  present 
day,  who  could  not  contain  themselves  just  previous  to 
an  important  race,  for  every  sense  of  a  sprinter  is  de- 
veloped to  a  remarkable  degree.  How  common  it  is  to 
see  a  young  runner  on  the  track  try  hard,  without  success, 
to  hide  this  nervousness,  without  which  they  would  be 
little  good  to  battle  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  a  sprint. 
The  chief  requisites  of  a  sprinter,  then,  are  a  good 
physique  and  plenty  of  nervous  force. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  A  SPRINTER 
Note  the  thi^h  development 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  A  SPRINTER 

Showing  the  stomach  and  arin  development 


CHAPTER  II. 
Health,  Diet  and  Regularity. 

BEFORE  an  athlete  enters  into  strict  training  for  a  com- 
petition he  should  always  assure  himself  he  is  in  good 
health.  In  this  country  most  sprinters  engage  in  football, 
hockey,  lacrosse,  or  some  other  outdoor  game  during  the 
winter  months,  which  tends  to  keep  a  man  in  a  state  of 
physical  fitness.  The  man  who  undergoes  regular  exercise 
keeps  the  skin  action  perfect,  and  by  so  doing  perspires 
freely,  and  expels  all  unwholesome  and  detrimental 
excretions  from  the  system.  Regular  and  discreet  exer- 
cise also  tends  to  keep  the  blood  vessels  in  full  working 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  too  violent  or  excessive  exer- 
cise is  quite  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  none  at  all,  for  it  often 
causes  irreparable  injury,  particularly  heart  trouble. 
Violent  exercise  before  breakfast  should  always  be 
avoided.  There  are  few  constitutions  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strong  fresh  atmosphere  of  the  early  morning 
on  an  empty  stomach  with  benefit  to  themselves,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  many  cases  of  influenza  and  chest 
trouble  could  be  easily  traced  to  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  early  morning  training  and  excessive  exercise. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  to  health  is  suitable 
clothing.  Yet  this  is  constantly  neglected  in  this  country, 
which  I  have  found  is  subject  to  all  manner  of  changes  in 
climate,  and  one  should  always  be  prepared  for  these 
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eccentricities.  It  is,  of  course,  the  wear  next  to  the  skin 
which  is  most  important.  Pants  and  vests  should  be 
made  of  good  natural  wool,  which  is  particularly  good  for 
the  warm  weather,  being  light  and  permitting  free  ven- 
tilation, while  it  is  also  very  warm  in  cool  weather. 
Importance  must  also  be  attached  to  foot  gear,  which 
should  be  well  fitting  and  comfortable,  with  substantial 
soles  and  low  heels. 

'  Breathing  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  health 
of  the  athlete.  Learn  to  breathe  through  the  nose,  both 
asleep  and  awake.  In  a  race  I  know  this  is  impossible,  as 
we  can  breathe  much  more  quickly  through  the  mouth, 
but  this  rule  should  always  be  observed  at  any  other  time. 
Breathing  exercises  are  absolutely  essential  for  the 
sprinter,  and  a  few  minutes  should  be  spent  every  morn- 
ing before  the  open  window  at  the  following  exercises: 
Stand  in  an  easy  upright  attitude  and  slowly  inhale 
through  the  nose,  first  filling  the  stomach,  then  the  chest  ; 
count  twenty,  then  exhale  the  breath  from  the  stomach 
and  afterwards  the  chest.  This  exercise  will  be  found  to 
greatly  improve  the  lung  power  and  chest  measurement, 
which  is  so  greatly  taxed  in  sprint  racing,  while  it  im- 
mediately produces  a  splendid  warm  glow  all  over  the 
body.  Deep  breathing  also  freshens  the  oxygen  in  the 
blood,  and  so  increases  the  power  and  vigour  of  the 
nerves,  muscles  and  body  generally. 

Diet  is  altogether  a  matter  of  individual  constitution. 
Various  food  reforms  have  been  tried  with  advantage  by 
athletes  following  other  branches  of  sport,  and  several  of 
the  best  distance  runners  of  the  present  time  flourish  on 
a  fleshless  diet,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  sprinter  who 
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has  tried  any  of  these  reforms  with  advantage.  I  believe 
vegetarianism  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  man  sluggish, 
which  is  the  one  state  the  sprinter  must  avoid.  It  should  be 
the  object  of  feeding  to  build  up  as  much  nervous  energy 
as  possible.  Therefore,  with  this  end  in  view,  all  meals 
should  be  of  the  light,  nourishing  order.  The  following 
liberal  and  varied  menu  may  be  useful  for  the  young 
athlete  to  select  such  food  as  he  may  prefer  and  enjoy 
the  most. 

Breakfast:  Lamb  chops  (boiled  for  preference),  fish, 
lightly  boiled  or  poached  eggs,  cold  boiled  bacon  accom- 
panied with  rusks  or  dry  toast,  and  weak  tea,  followed  by 
oranges,  figs  or  apples. 

Dinner:  Roast  beef,  roast  or  broiled  lamb,  chicken, 
chops  or  steaks,  such  vegetables  as  peas,  cabbage  or 
spinach,  with  stale  bread  or  dry  toast,  milk  puddings, 
custard,  and  any  beverage  fancied. 

Late  tea,  after  exercise :  Eggs  or  fish,  with  toast,  followed 
by  some  stewed  fruit  if  fancied. 

Some  sprinters  are  accustomed  to  use  intoxicants 
such  as  bitter  ale,  burton  ale,  and  even  wine.  There  is 
no  serious  objection  to  this  when  practised  with  common 
sense,  but  excess  in  this  direction  is  fatal  to  a  lengthy 
athletic  career.  But,  of  course,  this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
custom,  and  should  the  young  athlete  be  a  teetotaller,  I 
should  advise  him  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
any  form. 

Another  important  matter  in  training  for  a  sprint  is  to 
get  plenty  of  sleep,  for  when  racing  you  must  always  be 
fresh  with  plenty  of  energy.  Nine  or  even  nine  and  a  half 
hours'  rest  every  night  is  not  at  all  too  much.  Regularity 
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must  always  be  observed  in  this  respect,  as  with  meals 
and  other  habits.  My  trainer,  Sam  Wisdom,  has  very 
strong  views  in  this  direction,  and  has  told  me  the  train- 
ing of  the  old  professional  runners  was  carried  through 
with  the  regularity  of  a  clock,  and  it  is  to  this  regular- 
ity he  attributes  their  remarkable  speed.  Furthermore, 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  American  team  at  Brighton,  last  year, 
previous  to  the  Olympiad,  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
the  same  rule  was  observed  by  them,  and  we  must  re- 
member many  members  of  their  team  did  the  best  per- 
formances of  their  lives  during  the  "Games."  These  facts 
and  opinions  speak  for  themselves,  therefore  it  behoves 
every  novice  to  pay  particular  attention  to  regularity. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Preliminary  Training. 

IN  America,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  track 
athletics  are  almost  compulsory,  and  youngsters  are 
initiated  in  the  game  at  quite  an  early  age,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  decided  advantage.  In  England  and  the  Colonies 
sprinting  is  practically  unknown  at  the  various  colleges 
and  universities,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  crude  manner  at 
the  annual  sports,  and  the  energy  of  the  students  is  usu- 
ally directed  to  such  games  as  football  and  cricket,  and 
in  after  life,  should  an  athlete  interest  himself  in  sprint- 
ing, it  is  usually  due  to  chance  or  the  fact  that  he  has 
shown  unusual  pace  in  the  field  at  some  particular  game. 
Perhaps  the  best  age  to  commence  developing  the 
sprinting  faculties  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  as 
at  this  time  of  life  the  bones  and  muscles  are  not  set,  and 
it  is  easier  to  develop  those  particular  muscles  used  in 
sprinting.  However,  at  this  early  age,  perhaps  it  is  not 
wise  to  devote  all  one's  attention  to  specialization; 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  the  various  branches  of  athletic 
sports,  for  they  all  have  certain  advantages  which  help 
to  develop  manly  traits,  which  assert  themselves  in  after 
life.  I  hope  I  am  not  giving  the  impression  that  after  this 
early  age  it  is  too  late  to  gain  any  prominence,  for  there  are 
many  trainers  who  would  differ  from  me  on  this  point,  and 
much  prefer  to  handle  a  man  who  has  taken  to  the  game 
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at  a  more  advanced  age.  I  am  simply  giving  my  own  ideas 
on  the  subject,  therefore  let  me  give  a  few  hints  on  the 
preliminary  work  of  sprinting. 

Assuming  the  novice  has  got  his  body  into  the  state 
of  fitness  necessary  to  start  training,  a  wreek  or  two  should 
be  occupied  in  jogging  about  the  track  on  the  tips  of  the 
toes.  Care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  lift  the  knee 
too  high  in  front,  for  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  sprinter 
to  run  as  low  as  possible.  Another  important  point  which 
ought  to  be  practised  in  this  striding  is  that  as  soon  as 
the  toes  of  the  front  foot  touch  the  ground,  the  stride 
should  be  so  cultivated  that  the  runner  will  remain  on 
the  ground  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Too  much  im- 
portance should  not  be  given  to  the  length  of  stride,  but 
rather  to  picking  the  legs  off  the  ground  quickly.  The 
body  should  be  inclined  forward  at  an  angle  of  about 
75  degrees.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  see  young  sprinters 
trying  to  run  in  an  almost  upright  position,  with  the 
result,  in  a  race,  they  lose  the  pose  of  the  body  after  the 
half  distance,  and  start  fighting  with  their  arms.  Thus 
they  get  right  back  on  their  heels ;  this  is  a  very  bad  fault 
and  a  serious  drawback  to  speed. 

The  development  of  the  arms  and  shoulders  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  preliminary  exercise  of  the  sprinter, 
for,  as  I  will  presently  point  out,  it  is  as  essential  for  this 
part  of  the  frame  to  be  muscular  and  strong  as  even  the 
thigh  and  hips.  When  running ''at  the  fastest  possible 
pace  every  fibre  of  the  body  is  brought  into  play,  there- 
fore the  novice  should  aim  at  all-round  development. 
I  have  noticed  with  astonishment  this  isja  fact  almost 
overlooked  by  English  sprinters,  which  perhaps  accounts 
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for  the  many  breakdowns  one  sees.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  to  develop  the  arms  and  shoulders  of  the 
weight-lifter,  but  rather  to  aim  at  speed.  Perhaps  ball- 
punching  is  the  best  exercise,  for  in  addition  to  the  arms 
it  brings  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  chest,  and 
it  will  be  found  a  few  minutes  spent  in  this  direction  at 
least  once  a  day  will  prove  very  beneficial.  I  have  also 
heard  trainers  speak  highly  of  dumb-bells,  so  these  could 
be  used  in  lieu  of  the  punch-ball  if  there  cannot  be 
found  a  convenience  for  it. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  the  daily  routine 
of  work,  for  the  object  of  training  is  to  prepare  the  body 
to  undergo  a  certain  ordeal,  which  in  the  case  of  sprint 
racing  is  very  severe. 

It  should  always  be  the  aim  of  the  sprinter  to  build  up 
as  much  physical  energy  as  possible  in  training,  which  can 
be  expended  in  the  actual  race.  Overwork,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  certain  to  make  a  man  slack  and  profitless,  lacking 
that  nerve  force  without  which  it  is  useless  to  start  in  a  race. 

Training,  faithfully  and  rationally  performed,  brings 
out  all  that  is  good  in  an  athlete,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
stores  up  a  reserve  of  nerve  force  that  is  completely  under 
his  control.  It  is  this  control  of  the  forces  which  distin- 
guishes the  well-trained  man  from  one  overtrained.  The 
man  who  is  overtrained  expends  his  vigour  rashly,  for  it 
is  not  properly  under  his  control,  and  he  uses  up  more 
energy  to  make  his  muscles  respond  than  is  necessary, 
with  the  result  that  he  fatigues  rapidly,  while  the  care- 
fully-trained man  can  nurse  his  strength,  holding  it  com- 
pletely under  his  control  and  letting  out  his  reserve 
store  for  the  final  spurt  that  wins  a  close  race. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Training. 

EVEN  when  the  runner  has  got  his  body  and  legs  into 
condition  he  should  not,  at  first,  practise  starting,  for  it 
is  a  very  severe  strain  on  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
thighs,  and  a  sprain  is  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  prema- 
ture exercise  in  this  direction. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sprains,  I  may  say  there  is  only 
one  cure  for  them,  and  that  is  rest.  I  am  not  sure,  even, 
that  massage  is  of  any  use. 

I  have  seen  trainers,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
digging  and  squeezing  a  sprain  with  might  and  main, 
making  the  subject  cry  with  absolute  pain.  This  shows 
a  lack  of  common  sense  hardly  creditable.  If  a  damaged 
limb  is  to  be  massaged  at  all,  it  should  be  done  very 
gently  and  easily ;  in  fact,  at  all  times  the  muscles  should 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  care,  for  they  are  covered 
with  tender  tissues  and  fibres  that  are  very  easily 
damaged. 

To  get  back  to  the  subject  of  exercise,  the  first  fast 
work  attempted  should  be  to  slowly  stride  up  to  a  mark, 
i.e.,  a  line  on  the  track,  and  then  sprint  for  about  forty 
yards,  paying  particular  attention  to  balance,  stride  and 
arm  action,  as  explained  elsewhere.  After  a  few  days  of 
this  work  the  runner's  legs  will  be  in  the  condition  to 
start  sprint  training  proper. 
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Short  bursts  of  speed  for  about  ten  to  twenty  yarcls, 
but  of  the  "  holes,"  should  at  first  be  practised,  followed 
by  one  burst  of  about  fifty  yards,  to  which,  after  a  time, 
can  be  added  another  of  about  seventy  yards.  In  this 
practice  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  get  the  company  of  other 
sprinters.  If  possible,  it  is  wise  to  run  with  men  faster 
than  yourself,  for  this  has  a  tendency  to  draw  a  man  out. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  help  of  a  faster  man,  give 
a  slower  man  a  start  and  endeavour  to  catch  him.  When 
running  with  other  sprinters  improvement  or  otherwise 
is  at  once  noted.  It  is  unwise  to  sprint  the  full  distance 
in  training,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  energy  should 
be '  stored  up  for  the  race,  but  the  evening's  training 
should  always  be  ended  by  running  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  this 
will  be  found  to  develop  the  stride.  Very  little  impor- 
tance attaches  to  trials  with  the  watch;  the  practised 
eye  of  the  efficient  trainer  can  always  tell  how  his 
charge  is  running.  If  lacking  the  services  of  a  trainer,  get 
a  friend  who  knows  something  about  sprinting  to  stand 
about  a  hundred  yards  away — it  is  no  good  watching 
near — when  you  are  training  with  other  sprinters,  and  he 
will  at  once  be  able  to  see  if  you  are  slow  off  the  mark  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  sprint.  If  the  former  is  the  case, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  this  important 
essential.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  unable  to  finish 
well,  the  distance  in  training  should  be  lengthened. 

Great  care  should  be  observed  at  all  times  not  to  do 
too  much  work  in  training.  When  the  sprinter  is  tho- 
roughly fit,  he  will  feel  tired  and  sleepy,  and  all  exercise 
should  be  reduced  to  avoid  getting  stale. 


HARRY  HUTCHENS 
Showing  the  old  "  dab  "  start 
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Staleness  is  very  easily  apt  to  overcome  a  man  through 
too  much  racing,  and  in  hot  weather,  when  fit,  though 
not  even  racing  at  all,  simply  through  carrying  out  one's 
duty  in  the  City  or  elsewhere.  There  is  only  one  remedy, 
and  that  is  complete  rest  for  a  week  or  even  a  fortnight, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Personally,  I  myself  have  derived 
considerable  benefit  at  such  times  from  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne,  a  drink  I  rarely  touch  at  other  times,  but 
even  then  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  rest  also. 

It  will  be  noticed  I  have  not  laid  down  any  specified 
table  of  exercise,  as  this  depends  entirely  on  the  phy- 
sique of  the  runner ;  some  men  of  slight  build  require  very 
little  work  besides  massage  to  get  them  into  the  pink  of 
condition,  while  others,  who  are  very  muscular,  seem  to 
flourish  in  proportion  to  the  work  they  do.  It  is  here 
where  a  man  must  bring  his  own  common  sense  into 
play  and  think  for  himself. 


POOR  FORM  ON  THE  MARK  WHILE  WAITING  FOR  THE  COMMAND  TO  "  GET  SET' 
Ri^ht  leg  too  far  forward  and  body  too  cramped 


CORRECT  FORM  ON  THE  MARK  WAITING  FOR  THE  COMMAND  TO  "  GET  SET 
Showing  the  position  of  the  legs  and  body 


CHAPTER  V. 
Starting. 

How  to  start  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  difficult 
part  of  sprinting  to  master.  No  matter  how  much  pace 
a  man  may  possess,  unless  he  be  a  fast  starter  he  has 
very  little  chance  of  shining  in  good-class  company. 
The  American  cracks  are  rightly  famous  for  their  fast 
starting.  This  is,  I  believe,  due  <to  their  continual  prac- 
tice. In  addition  to  their  summer  work,  they  also  practise 
during  the  cold  winter  months  on  the  wooden  floors  of 
the  specially  built  gymnasiurns,  where  forty  and  fifty 
yards  races  are  frequently  held.  Fast  starting,  I  may 
say,  has  won  many  a  race.  When  training  for  last  year's 
Olympic  sprint  I  used  to  practise  starts  twice  a  day  with 
unfailing  regularity.  In  the  second  round  of  the  race, 
when  Rector  showed  faster  than  I,  I  realized  even  then 
I  was  not  fast  enough,  and  during  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  final  took  place,  I  went  down  to  Stam- 
ford Bridge  Grounds  and  did  some  more  practising.  The 
result  was,  when  the  final  was  decided  in  the  afternoon, 
I  was  quicker  away  than  the  other  competitors.  This 
little  reminiscence  should  be  a  lesson  in  perseverance  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  starting  to  my  readers.  Some 
of  the  old-time  English  professional  runners  used  to  do 
marvellous  times  from  the  standing  "  dab  "  start,  but 
I  myself  am  not  acquainted  with  any  style  other  than 
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the  handspring,  which  is,  of  course,  now  recognized  as  the 
best,  in  spite  of  the  contentions  of  a  few  old-timers,  who 
are  prejudiced  against  up-to-date  methods. 

This  crouching  style  was  first  introduced  in  England, 
I  understand,  by  T.  L.  Nicholas,  a  quarter-miler,  in 
1890,  but  originated  in  America.  At  first  exponents  of 
this  style  were  allowed  to  start  with  their  front  foot  on 
the  line  and  their  hands  touching  the  ground  in  front  of 
it,  but  this  was  found  to  give  a  very  great  advantage  over 
those  who  started  erect  with  their  foot  on  the  line,  so  the 
rule  was  changed,  and  the  starters  of  the  crouching  style 
have  now  to  put  their  fingers  on  the  starting-line  and 
body  entirely  behind  it.  It  is  a  revelation  to  the  general 
public  to-day  that  in  starting  from  such  a  position  such 
lightning  speed  can  be  managed. 

The  photograph  of  my  method  of  starting  should  be 
closely  observed. 

It  will  be  seen  two  holes  are  made,  the  distance  be- 
tween them,  of  course,  depending  entirely  on  the  length 
of  the  sprinter's  legs,  but  the  first  hole  is  usually  about 
five  inches  from  the  line.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make 
these  holes  deep  enough  to  get  a  good  push  off.  The  back 
of  them  where  the  ball  of  the  foot  rests  should  be  almost 
perpendicular.  When  the  order  is  given  by  the  starter  to 
get  "  on  your  mark,"  kneel  down  on  the  right  knee,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration.  In  this  position  the  knee  of  the 
back  leg  should  be  level  with  the  ankle  of  the  front  foot. 
At  a  further  command  to  "  get  set,"  raise  the  body  and 
rest  all  the  weight  on  the  left  leg  and  arms,  with  the  back 
leg  easily  resting  in  the  hole,  ready  to  push  off  like  light- 
ning. At  the  report  push  away  as  hard  as  possible  with 
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INCORRECT  SET 
Body  and  legs  too  cramped 


WAITING  FOR  THE  PISTOL 

Showing  correct  set — body  well  balanced,  all  the  weight  resting  on  the  arms 
and  left  leg 
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the  right  leg,  at  the  same  time  using  the  arms  as  if  to 
push  away  the  ground  from  under  you.  It  is  essential  not 
to  raise  the  body  high,  but  rather  to  dart  off  the  mark 
with  the  body  balancing  forward,  which  will  necessitate 
getting  the  legs  striding  out  rapidly  to  prevent  falling 
forward.  When  on  the  mark  take  no  notice  of  your  sur- 
roundings or  the  other  competitors.  Have  every  sense 
and  nerve  of  the  body  intent  on  quickly  getting  away  at 
the  report. 

Never  try  to  beat  the  pistol.  You  may  win  occasion- 
ally at  a  provincial  meeting  when  an  incompetent 
starter  is  officiating,  but  it  is  a  bad  habit  to  get  into  and 
hard  to  break;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  dishonest. 


THE  START  OF  THE  SPRINT 

Thrust  forward  with  the  right  \e£  and  endeavour  to  dart  off  the  mark 
with  the  body  well  balanced  forward 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Balance  and  Finish. 

DURING  my  visit  to  England  this  season  my  style  has 
been  a  matter  of  hot  controversy  between  the  critics, 
many  prophesying  all  manner  of  defeats  for  me.  Perhaps, 
now  I  have  won  the  championship,  however,  they  are 
inclined  to  think  there  is  something  more  than  eccen- 
tricity in  what  they  termed  my  exaggerated  balance. 
Now,  balance  is  altogether  a  matter  of  individual  style. 
I  have  heard  Sam  Wisdom  say  many  a  time,  "  You 
should  never  alter  a  man's  style,  but  always  try  to 
improve  upon  it,"  and  this  is  what  I  claim  to  have  done. 
That  I  am  faster  than  I  was  last  year  my  South  African 
times  prove. 

Now,  picking  up  the  legs  quickly  is  usually  recognized 
as  one  of  the  secrets  of  fast  sprinting.  Therefore,  to  me  it 
is  apparent  a  forward  balance  naturally  necessitates  the 
quick  striding  of  the  legs  to  preserve  the  equilibrium. 
The  Australian  sprinter,  Postle,  is  also  an  exponent  of 
this  forward  style  of  running,  so  there  is  much  to  com- 
mend it,  and  every  sprinter  should  deliberate  on  it  for 
himself. 

When  this  particular  style  is  at  first  tried,  it  will  be 
found  the  first  fifty  yards  can  be  run  much  faster,  but 
after  this  distance  it  is  common  to  lose  all  form,  and  get 
too  far  over,  with  the  result  the  last  part  of  the  journey 
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is  very  slow  indeed.  This  state  of  affairs  I  have  not  experi- 
enced myself,  but  I  imagine  it  is  due  to  the  stomach  and 
back  muscles  not  being  strong  enough  to  support  the 
body  at  this  angle,  therefore  I  should  advise  anyone  who 
is  so  affected  to  devote  a  few  minutes  longer  to  his 
breathing  and  punch-ball  exercises. 

It  is  strange  how  few  sprinters  seem  to  realize  the  value 
of  correct  arm  action ;  many,  in  fact,  seem  to  think  it  is 
right  to  fight  the  air  violently  with  their  arms.  This  is 
absurd,  and  certainly  the  most  sure  way  to  lose  all  form 
and  style.  There  are  some  runners  I  know  who  seem  to 
have  no  style  at  all,  but  simply  fight  their  way  along 
by  sheer  physical  force,  and  yet,  although  by  no  means 
in  the  first  class,  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  success 
in  handicaps.  It  has  always  occurred  to  me  these  men  are 
running  out  of  their  distance,  and  should  not  be  running 
in  sprints  at  all;  by  so  doing  they  are  only  tearing  to 
pieces  a  good  constitution. 

These  runners  would,  I  feel  certain,  shine  over  a  middle 
distance,  such  as  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  which  is  their 
real  distance. 

There  are  two  styles  of  arm  action,  both  correct.  Those 
sprinters  who  run  with  a  forward  balance,  of  which  I  am 
such  a  keen  advocate,  should  adopt  a  forward  and  back- 
ward arm  action,  such  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustrations. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  when  practising  this  arm 
motion  that  the  arms  are  not  thrown  too  far  out,  for  in 
such  a  case  the  swing  is  not  of  any  assistance  whatever, 
for  the  balance  is  altogether  altered.  In  this  style  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  back  are  brought  into  action 
as  much  as  possible.  The  cross  arm  action  should  be 
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adopted  by  runners  who  are  only  slightly  inclined  forward. 
When  running  in  this  style  the  arms  should  be  thrown 
across  the  stomach  and  worked  simultaneously  with  the 
legs. 

Always  when  sprinting  the  head  should  be  firmly 
held  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  inclined  forward; 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  should  also  be  knit,  thus 
holding  the  head  and  shoulders  firmly  together  through- 
out the  race.  On  no  account  allow  the  position  of  the 
head  to  change,  by  looking  round  or  sideways,  for  as 
soon  as  the  pose  of  the  head  is  altered  the  entire  balance 
of  the  body  is  lost. 

It  is  when  nearing  the  tape  that  runners  are  most 
tempted  to  lose  their  form  in  their  endeavour  to  reach  it 
sooner  than  is  possible. 

How  common  it  is  to  see  sprinters  absolutely  lose 
their  balance  altogether  in  the  last  twenty  yards  of  a 
sprint.  This  is  chiefly  due,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  to 
losing  control  of  their  heads  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
result  that  the  arms  get  up,  and  the  runner  starts  fighting 
and  at  once  gets  on  his  heels.  In  the  finish  of  a  race  the 
sprinter  must  keep  his  self-control,  and  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  yards  draw  a  fresh  breath  and  about  fifteen  yards 
from  the  finish  endeavour  to  haul  the  body  forward  at  the 
top,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  quicken  the  stride. 

On  no  account  try  and  jump  at  the  tape,  or  at  least  not 
till  you  are  about  five  yards  from  it.  But  I  should 
advise  the  novice  not  to  try  it  until  he  has  had  a  lot  of 
experience,  for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  practice  to  start, 
and  a  serious  injury  may  be  the  outcome. 

It  is  the  runner  with  the  most  nervous  energy  that 


THE  CORRECT  POSITION  OF  THE  BODY  WHEN  SPRINTING 
Showing  the  proper  arm  action 


NEARING  THE  TAPE 
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makes  the  best  finishes ;  in  fact  some  of  the  best  sprinters 
are  even  hysterical  subjects.  Some  sprinters  have  told 
me  when  nearing  the  finish  of  a  race  they  seem  to  be 
possessed  of  an  unholy  terror  of  hearing  the  crunch  of  the 
cinders  behind  them,  and  they  feel  as  if  their  very  soul 
depended  on  getting  to  the.  tape  first. 

On  passing  the  tape  the  sprinter  should  never  suddenly 
stop,  but  run  on  at  full  pressure  for  about  another  five 
yards,  then  gradually  taper  to  a  trot,  as  the  action  of 
sprinting  is  a  very  severe  strain  on  the  heart,  and  a 
sudden  stop  is  calculated  to  do  considerable  harm  to  this 
most  important  organ.  Another  thing,  running  past  the 
tape  in  a  race  will  strengthen  a  man  and  give  him  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  run  the  journey  out. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Massage  and  Bathing. 

OF  recent  years  massage  has  rightly  come  to  be  considered 
f  vast  importance  to  almost  every  kind  of  athlete.  It  is, 
in  fact,  more  essential  to  the  sprinter  than  any  other 
athlete,  for  he  must  above  all  others  keep  his  muscles  in  a 
supple  condition.  Glove  rubbing  is,  without  doubt,  ad- 
vantageous, but  it  in  no  degree  approaches  the  benefits 
of  proper  massage,  and  it  also  has  a  tendency  to  irritate 
the  skin.  The  primary  objects  of  massage  are  to : 

Ii    Remove  bad  flesh. 
2.  To  strengthen  and  develop  the  muscles. 
3.  To  increase  the  suppleness  of  the  tissues. 
4.  To  loosen  the  muscles  from  the  bone. 
5.  To  stimulate  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
In  England  there  are  very  few  trainers  who  really 
understand  how  to  massage  correctly.  The  muscles  should 
at  all  times  be  treated  gently,  and  this  is  an  important 
thing  very  few  trainers  grasp.  Failing  a  good  trainer,  it  is 
wise  to  secure  the  services  of  a  qualified  masseur  when 
possible. 

To  get  the  full  benefit,  the  subject  should,  when  being 
massaged;  relax  each  muscle  being  touched,  and  in  this 
lies  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  you, 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  relax  the  muscles  when  lying  in- 
active. Every  part  of  the  body  should  be  massaged,  from 


INCORRECT  WAY  TO  FINISH 
Showing  the  faulty  position  of  the  head  and  arms 


THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  FINISH 
Chest  well  forward  and  body  hurled  at  the  tape 
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the  finger  tips  to  the  ends  of  the  toes.  Extra  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  special  muscles  used  in  sprinting. 

These  are  the  quadriceps,  flexors  and  adductor 
muscles  in  the  thigh,  the  tibialis  anticus,  soleus  and 
peroneal  muscles  in  the  calf,  and  most  of  the  muscles  in 
the  back  and  stomach.  The  best  time  to  have  this  massage 
is  after  exercise. 

When  in  training,  upon  coming  into  the  dressing  room 
the  best  plan  is  to  strip,  wipe  down  with  a  turkish  towel, 
and  lie  down  for  a  few  minutes  covered  with  a  couple  of 
blankets  until  a  free  perspiration  is  induced.  Then  wipe 
down  again,  and  massage.  I  myself  prefer  a  warm  bath 
to  the  sweating  process,  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  it 
is  the  better. 

The  subject  of  bathing  is  one  treated  with  exceeding 
caution  by  many  trainers.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  some  who 
for  about  a  fortnight  before  an  important  race  would 
not  let  their  charges  be  touched  with  a  drop  of  water, 
in  fear  lest  they  should  catch  a  cold.  To  my  mind  this  is 
absurd,  for  in  my  opinion  the  essential  of  training  is  to 
live  a  good,  clean,  healthy  life.  Therefore,  surely,  it  is 
important  to  have  a  clean  skin.  If  a  man  is  subject  to 
colds  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  get  into  a  bath,  but  to 
have  a  rub  down  with  a  wet  sponge  or  just  to  get  under  a 
warm  shower  bath  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  have  a 
brisk  rub  down  with  a  fairly  rough  towel.  Perhaps,  if  a 
man  prefers  it,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  have  a  bath  on 
rising  before  breakfast,  instead  of  after  exercise. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
A. A. A.  Handicapping. 

THE  Amateur  Athletic  Association  has  control  of  all 
Amateur  Athletics  in  England,  and  every  recognized 
sports  meeting  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  wide- 
reaching  association. 

Amateurs  who  enter  for  events  under  the  control  of 
this  Association  will  discover  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  an 
entry  form  stating  past  performances,  attempts,  etc. 
The  novice  will  find  that  he  will  receive  a  mark  known  as 
half-limit,  but  which  is  really  about  three-quarter  limit, 
i.e.,  about  eight  yards. 

He  may  be  a  good  man  and  win,  but  it  is  not  often 
this  occurs  at  a  first  attempt.  If  it  does,  however,  a 
penalty  is  incurred,  which  means  that  the  next  time  he 
runs  his  start  will  be  cut  down  by  a  yard,  and  should  he 
again  win,  another  yard  is  knocked  off. 

However,  this  penalizing  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  official  handicappers,  who  allot  the  competitors  their 
marks. 

The  official  scale  of  penalties  for  sprint  races  will  be 
seen  overleaf. 
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Scale  of  Penalties. 

For  Wins  (First  Piizes)  in  Open  Flat  Handicaps;  during  the 

four  days  following  such  wins  (Sundays  not  included). 
"  No  person  other  than  the  handicapper  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  alter  the  starts  after  the  starts  have  been  pub- 
lished. Competitors  must  notify  to  the  judges  before  the 
race  is  run  that  they  have  incurred  a  penalty,  otherwise 
they  will  be  disqualified  and  render  themselves  liable  to 
suspension.  Handicappers  must  state  on  their  handicaps 
up  to  what  date  they  are  made,  which  must  be  published 
on  the  programme." 

(See  Law  12.) 

For  Wins  at  distances  up  to  and  including  300  yards. 

1  yard  for  distances  up  to  and  including  120  yards. 

2  yards  for  distances  over  120  yards  and  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 220  yards. 

3  yards  for  distances  over  220  yards  and  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 300  yards. 

Winners  at  distances  up  to  and  including  300  yards  not  to  carry 
penalties  in  handicaps  over  300  yards. 


W  2 
ffi  S 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Some  Important  A. A. A.  Laws. 

As  to  the  Qualification  of  Competitors. 

1.  All  competitions  must  be  limited  to  Amateurs.  This 
Law  does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  Club  to  refuse 
an  entry  to  its  own  sports. 

"  An  Amateur  is  one  who  has  never  competed  for  a 
money  prize  or  monetary  consideration,  or  for  any  de- 
clared wager  or  staked  bet;  who  has  never  engaged  in, 
assisted  in,  or  taught  any  Athletic  exercise  as  a  means  of 
pecuniary  gain,  and  who  has  never  taken  part  in  any 
competition  with  anyone  who  is  not  an  Amateur." 

The  following  exceptions  shall  be  made  to  this  Law,  viz. : 

(a)  That  Amateur  athletes  shall  not  lose  their  amateur 
status  by  competing  with  or  against  professionals  in 
Cricket  matches  or  in  ordinary  Club  Football  matches  for 
which  no  prizes  are  given,  or  in  Cup  Competitions  per- 
mitted by  the  National  Football  Associations  or  National 
Rugby  Unions  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  or  Wales, 
providing  that  such  competitions  or  matches  form  no 
part  of,  nor  have  connection  with  any  Athletic  Meeting. 

Prizes. 

2.  No  value  prize  (i.e.,  a  cheque  on  a  tradesman)  must 
be  offered. 
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5.  All  prizes  shall  be  of  the  full  advertised  value,  that 
is,  without  discount,  and  must  be  publicly  presented  on 
the  ground  on  the  day  of  the  sports. 

6.  That  a  fee  of  55.  be  lodged  with  all  objections  to 
the  value  of  prizes,  to  be  retained  if  the  objection  be 
considered  frivolous. 

7.  In  no  case  must  a  prize  and  money  be  offered  as 
alternatives. 

N.B. — No  person  must  be  allowed  to  compete  while 
under  the  sentence  of  suspension  passed  by  the  A. A. A., 
National  Cyclists'  Union,  Amateur  Swimming  Associa- 
tion, Amateur  Gymnastic  Association,  Scottish  A.A.A. 
or  Irish  A.A.A. 

N.B. — No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  at  any 
meeting  held  under  the  laws  of  the  A.A.A.  as  "  unat- 
tached "  for  more  than  one  season. 

Entries. 

10.  Sports   Committees  may  reserve   to   themselves 
the  right  to  refuse  any  entry,  without  being  bound  to 
assign  a  reason;  or  to  disqualify  a  competitor  at  any 
time  if  his  conversation  or  conduct  is  unbecoming,  or  if  it 
is  shown  that  his  entry  was  made  under  false  pretences. 

11.  All  entries  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sports,  and  entries  made  to  the  Handicapper  shah1  be 
void. 

No  person  shall  be  handicapped  unless  his  entry  form 
appears  to  be  filled  up  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  A.A.A. 

12.  Entries  shall  not  be  tendered  or  accepted  without 
the  stipulated  fees.  Any  competitor  winning  a  first  prize 
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in  an  open  handicap  shall  be  penalized  for  all  handicaps 
in  which  he  may  compete  during  the  four  days  follow- 
ing such  wins,  Sunday  not  included.  (The  scale  of  penal- 
ties may  be  obtained  from  this  Association  and  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book.)  The  penalties  not  to  apply  to  the 
scratch  mark.  No  person,  other  than  the  handicapper, 
shall  be  permitted  to  alter  the  starts  after  the  starts  have 
been  published.  Competitors  must  notify  to  the  Judges 
before  the  race  is  run  that  they  have  incurred  a  penalty, 
otherwise  they  will  be  disqualified  and  render  themselves 
liable  to  suspension.  Handicappers  to  state  on  their 
Handicaps  up  to  what  date  they  are  made,  which  must 
be  published  on  the  programme.  No  one  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  start  for  a  scratch  race  unless  his  name  is 
printed  on  the  programme,  nor  for  a  handicap  event 
unless  his  name  and  handicap  allowance  are  so  recorded. 

13.  All  entries  shall  be  made  in  the  real  name  of  the 
competitor,  and  this  name  shall  appear  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 


A. A. A.  Rules  for  Competitions. 

General  Rules. 

Every  competitor  must  wear  complete  clothing  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  knees  (i.e.,  jersey  sleeved  to  the  elbows 
and  loose  drawers  with  slips),  and  in  any  event  in  which 
a  water- jump  is  included  the  drawers  and  slips  must  be 
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dark  in  colour.  Any  competitor  will  be  excluded  from 
taking  part  in  the  Sports  unless  properly  attired. 

Any  competitor  wilfully  jostling  or  running  across  or 
obstructing  another  competitor  so  as  to  impede  his  pro- 
gress shall  forfeit  his  right  to  be  in  the  competition,  and 
shall  not  be  awarded  any  position  or  prize  that  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to. 


Stations. 

In  level  races,  the  competitors  shall  ballot  for  their 
respective  stations  at  the  start,  and  each  competitor 
shall  take  the  station  assigned  to  him  by  the  ballot. 

No  attendant  shall  accompany  any  competitor  on  the 
mark  or  in  the  race,  nor  shall  any  competitor  be  allowed, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Referee  or  Judges,  to  re- 
ceive assistance  or  refreshment  from  anyone  during  the 
progress  of  a  race. 

Starting. 

All  races  shall  be  started  by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
a  start  shall  only  be  made  to  the  actual  report. 

All  questions  as  to  the  starting  of  a  race  shall  be  in  the 
absolute  discretion  of  the  Starter,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final. 

The  Starter  shall  place  the  competitors  on  their  res- 
pective marks  in  their  respective  stations,  and  shall  for 
this  purpose  have  the  assistance  of  such  marksmen  as 
may  be  necessary. 

No  competitor  shall  touch  the  ground  in  front  of  his 
mark  with  any  part  of  his  body. 


fie 


NAT  CARTMELL  (America) 

Finalist  in  the  two  Olympic  Sprints  and  Winner  of  the  220  yards  English 
Championship  1909 
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Protests. 

protest  or  objection  by  a  competitor  against 
another  competitor,  or  against  another  competitor's 
qualification  to  compete  shall  be  made  to  the  Referee  or 
Judges,  when  practicable  before,  and  in  any  case  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  competition  is  decided,  and  before 
the  prizes  are  presented. 

Every  such  protest  or  objection  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  53.,  and  shall,  when  required,  be  made  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  objector,  and  if  upon  investigation 
the  protest  or  objection  should  appear  to  have  been  made 
on  no  reasonable  ground  the  deposit  shall  be  forfeited. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Record  Rules. 

1.  A  Record  can  only  be  made  in  a  bona  fide  competi- 
tion (either  level  or  handicap)  which  has  been  duly  fixed 
and  advertised  before  the  day,  and  is  included  in  the 
printed  programme,   together  with  the  names  of  the 
entrants  for  the  event. 

2.  No  one,  whether  entered  or  not,  may  join  in  the 
competition  after  it  has  been  started. 

3.  In  foot  races  the  time  must  be  taken  by  one  or  more 
competent   timekeepers,    the   watch   or   watches  must 
be  proved  to  be  accurate,   and  the  course  measured 
(12  inches  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  track)  by  a  surveyor 
or  a  qualified  member  of  the  Association. 

4.  In  competitions  other  than  foot  races,  the  distance 
must  be  measured  at  the  time  and  certified  by  a  surveyor 
or  a  qualified  member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Timekeepers  must  exhibit  their  watches   to   the 
Judges  if  called  upon  immediately  each  race  is  completed. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  any  claim  for  a  record 
should  be  made  within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of 
its  performance. 


"BOBBIE"  KERR 
The  Canadian  Champion  and  Winner  of  the  200  metres  Olympic  event 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Sprinting  Records. 

World's  Records. 

rds.   Seconds.  Record  made  by 

i  ...     5-1/5  ...   J.  H.  MA YBURY,  Wisconsin  University,  U.S.A., 

May  7,  1898. 

75  •••     7-3/5  •••   R.  E.  WALKER,  South  Africa. 
75   ...     7-4/5  J..  A.  KENT,  Pastime  A.C.  Ground,  N.Y.,  Aug.  10, 

1902. 
100  ...     9-3/5  ...  A.  F.  DUFFY,  Berkeley  Oval,  N.Y.,  May  31, 

1902. 

100  ...     9-3/5  ...  D.  J.  KELLY,  Washington,  U.S.,  June  23,  1906. 
100  ...     9-4/5  ...  B.  J.  WEFERS,  New  York,  Sept.  21,  1895. 
100  ...     9-4/5  ...   J.  HARLAND  RUSH,  Chicago,  111.,  June  18,  1898 
100  ...     9-4/5  ...  W.  T.  MACPHERSON,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  Feb.  6, 

1891. 
100  ...     9-4/5  ...  G.  E.  Ross,  Panhandle  Ath.  Tour,  Ind.,  July  4, 

1901. 
100  ...     9-4/5  ...  W.  A.  SCHICK,  Queen's  Club  Grounds,  West 

Kensington,  July,  1904. 
100  ...     9-4/5  ...  A.  F.  DUFFY,  Leicester  Infirmary  Sports,  July 

20,  1901. 
100  ...     9-4/5  ...  J.  W.  HEMPTON,  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  Feb.  6, 

1892. 
100  ...   10        ...     C.  R.  THOMAS,  C.  A.  BRADLEY,  A.  WHARTON, 

A.  R.  DOWNER,  R.  W.  WADSLEY,  F.  W. 

COOPER,  C.  H.  JUPP,  D.  MURRAY,  J.  W. 

MORTON,  R.  KERR,  and  others. 
120  ...   n-2/5  ...  R.  E.  WALKER,  South  Africa. 
120  ...   1 1-2/5  •••  B-  J-  WEFERS,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1897 
120  ...   11-4/5  ...  W.  P.  PHILLIPS,  March  25,  1882. 
120  ...   11-4/5  ...  A.  F.  DUFFY,  Stourbridge,  July  8,  1901. 
120  ...   11-4/5  ...  C.  A.  BRADLEY,  Edinburgh,  July  8,  1893. 
120  ...   11-4/5  ...  A.   R.   DOWNER,   Stamford  Bridge,   May   n, 

1895- 

125   ...   12-2/5  ...«C.  H.  SHERRILL,  N.Y.  City,  May  4,  1889. 
130  ...   12-3/5  •••  R.  E.  WALKER,  South  Africa. 
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130  ...   13          ...  WENDELL  BAKER,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 

Mayas,  1886. 

150  ...   14-1/2  ...  R.  E.  WALKER,  South  Africa. 
150  ...   14-3/5  ...  B.  J.  WEFERS,  Travers  Island,  New  York,  Oct. 

2,  1897. 

150  ...   14-4/5  ...  C.  G.  WOOD,  Stamford  Bridge,  July  21,  1887. 
150  ...   14-4/5  ...  C.  H.  SHERRILL,  N.Y.  City,  May  17,  1890. 
150  ...   14-4/5  ...  C.  J.  B.  MONYPENNY,  at  Cambridge,  Feb.  27, 

1892. 

180  ...   17-4/5  ...  R.  E.  WALKER,  South  Africa. 
180  ...   18          ...  W.  BAKER,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  14,  1886. 
200  ...   19-4/5  ...  E.   H.  FELLING,  Stamford  Bridge,  Sept.   28, 

1889. 

200  ...   19-4/5  ...  G.  JORDAN,  Oxford,  March  16,  1896. 
200  ...   19-4/5  ...  A.   R.   DOWNER,   Stamford  Bridge,  May   n, 

1895- 

220  ...  21  ...  B.  J.  WEFERS,  Toronto,  Canada,  Sept.  25, 1897. 

220  ...  21-1/5  ...   J.  H.  MAYBURY,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A.,  June  5, 

1897- 

220  ...  21-4/5  ...  C.  G.  WOOD,  Stamford  Bridge,  June  25,  1887. 
250  ...  24-3/5  ...  W.  T.  MACPHERSON,  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  Feb.  7, 

1891. 
250  ...  24-4/5  ...  E.   H.   FELLING,   Stamford  Bridge,  Sept.   22, 

1888. 

300  ...  30-3/5  ...  B.  J.  WEFERS,  Travers  Island,  Sept.  26,  1896, 
300  ...   31-1/5  ...  W.  HALS  WELL,  Glasgow,  June  20,  1908. 
300  ...  31-2/5  ...  A.  R.  DOWNER,  Edinburgh,  June  24,  1895. 

Australian  Records. 

Yards.  Seconds.  Record  made  by 

100  ...     9-4/5  ...   J.  H.  HEMPTON,  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  Feb.  6, 

1892. 
100  ...     9-4/5  ...  W.  T.  MACPHERSON,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  Feb.  7, 

1891. 
220  ...  21-4/5  ...  NIGEL  BARKER,   Sydney,   N.S.W.,   April  22, 

1905. 

American  A.A.U.  Records. 
Yards 

dash.      Seconds.  Record  made  by 

100  ...     9-3/5         ...  DAN    J.    KELLY,    Spokane,    Washington, 

June  23,  1906. 
220  ...  21-95/100  ...  H.   JEWETT  (electrical  timing),  Montreal, 

Canada,  Sept.  24,  1892  (slight  curve). 


Yards.  Seconds. 

9-4/5  • 
i i -4/5  • 
i i -4/5  • 
1 1-4/5  • 

i i -4/5  • 


TOO 
120 
120 
I2O 
I2O 

120  ...    1 1-4/5 


120    ...  15 

(Hur.) 

150  ...  14-4/5 

150  ...  14-4/5 


200 
2OO 
200 
220 
250 
3OO 


19-4/5 
19-4/5 
19-4/5 

21-4/5 
24-4/5 
31-2/5 
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...  B.  J.  WEFERS,  N.Y.,  May  30,  1896  (straight 

away) . 
...  J.  H.  MAYBURY,  Madison,  Wis.,  May  9, 

1896  (around  half  of    a  quarter-mile 

track). 
...  B.  J.  WEFERS,  Travers  Island,  N.Y.,  June 

13,  1896  (around  part  of  a  fifth-of-a- 

mile  track) . 
...  P.    J.    WALSH,    Montreal,   Sept.  21,    1902 

(around    a    turn,    one-third-of-a-mile 

track). 
...  DAN    J.    KELLY,    Spokane,    Washington, 

June  23,  1906  (slight  curve). 

English  Records. 

Record  made  by 

A.  F.  DUFFEY,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  July  20,  1901. 
W.  P.  PHILLIPS,  London  A.C.,  March  25,  1882. 
C.  A.  BRADLEY,  Huddersfield,  April  28,  1894. 
A.  R.  DOWNER,  London  A.C.,  May  n,  1895. 
A.  F.  DUFFEY,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  July  8,  1901. 
J.  W.  MORTON,  South  London  H.,  Sept.  24, 

1904. 

F.  C.  SMITHSON,  Amer.  Olympic  Team,  July 

25,  1908. 

C.  G.  WOOD,  Blackheath  H.,  July  21,  1887. 
C.  J.  MONYPENNY,  Cambridge  U.A>C.,  Feb.  27, 

1892. 

E.  H.  FELLING,  Ranelagh  H.,  Sept.  28,  1889. 
A.  R.  DOWNER,  London  A.C.,  May  n,  1895. 

G.  JORDAN,  Oxford  U.A.C.,  March  16,  1896. 
C.  G.  WOOD,  Blackheath  H.,  June  25,  1887. 
E.  H.  FELLING,  Ranelagh  H.,  Sept.  22,  1888. 
C.  G.  WOOD,  Blackheath  H.,  July  21,  1887. 


Yards.     Seconds. 
100  ...   10-1/5  ... 


220    ...    22-1/5    ... 


Irish  Records. 

Record  made  by 
A.  ViGNE,rD.  D.  BULGER,  N.  D.  MORGAN,  D. 

MURRAY. 
R.  KERR. 
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Scotch  Records  [All-comers]. 

Yards.  Seconds.  Record  made  by 

100  ...  10          ...   J.  M.  COWIE,  Championship,  1884. 

120  ...  11-4/5  ...  C.  A.  BRADLEY,  St  Bernards,  July  8,  1893. 

120  ...  11-4/5  ...  A.  R.  DOWNER,  St  George,  June  24,  1895. 

150  ...  15          ...  A.  R.  DOWNER,  Edin.  Phar.,  May  28,  1895. 

220  ...  22-1/4  •••  A.  R.  DOWNER,  Irish  International,  1895. 

300  ...  31-1/5  ...  W.  HALSWELL,  Queen's  Park  F.C.,  June  20, 
1908. 

French  Records  [by  Frenchmen]. 
(100  metres  equal  no  yards.) 

Metres.  Seconds.  Record  made  by 

100  ...   10-9/10  (or  ii  sec.)  ...  A.  TOURNOIS. 

150  ...   17  ...  LESIEUR. 

200  ...  22-4/5  ...  P.  FAILLIOT. 

300  ...  36-2/5  ...  P.  FAILLIOTT. 


South  African  Records. 


Yards  or  Metres.  Seconds. 

75  yards  ...  7-3/5  . 

120 yards  ...  11-2/5  • 

1 30 yards  ...  12-3/5  • 

150 yards  ...  14-1/2  . 

1 80 yards  ...  17-4/5  . 

220 yards  ...  22-1/5  . 


Record  made  by 
R.  E.  WALKER. 
R.  E.  WALKER. 
R.  E.  WALKER. 
R.  E.  WALKER. 
R.  E.  WALKER. 
R.  E.  WALKER. 


World's  Professional  Sprinting  Records. 

Yards.      Seconds.  Record  made  by 

50     ...     5-1/4  ...  H.  M.  JOHNSON,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  Nov.  22, 

1884. 

60     ...     6          ...  A.  B.  POSTLE,  Kalgoorlie,  Oct.,  1906. 
75     ...     7-1/5  ...  A.  B.  POSTLE,  Northam,  W.A.,  1906. 
75     ....     7-1/4...  J.  QUIRK,  Parkhill,  Canada,  Oct.  30,  1888. 
80     ...     7-3/4...  A.  B.  POSTLE,  Bolton,  Sept  30,  1908. 
100     ...     9-1/4  ...  G.  SEWARD,  Hammersmith  (with  10  yards 

flying  start),  Sept.  30,  1844. 
100     ...     9-1/2  ...  A.  B.  POSTLE,  Kalgoorlie,  Australia,  Dec.  28, 

1906  (3  feet  drop  in  track). 
100     ...     9-3/5...  E.  DONOVAN,  Boston,  Sept.  2,  1895. 
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9~3/4  •••  F.  S.  HEWITT,  Melbourne  Ground  (on  grass), 

March  4,  1870. 
100     ...     9-4/5  ...  H.  M.  JOHNSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  31, 

1886. 
100     ...     9-4/5  ...  H.  BETHUNE,  Dakota,  Sioux  Falls,  Aug.  28, 

1888. 
no     ...   n  ...  F.  N.   BONINE,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  U.S.A., 

May  22,  1886. 

120...        n-i/2  ...  G.  SEWARD,  Ealing,  May  3,  1847. 
120     ...   11-1/2  ...  T.  M.  MALONE  (of  Ireland),  Australia,  April 

12,  1883. 
120^  ...   1 1-2/5  •••  T.  KEANE,  Ball  Inn  Grounds,  Sheffield,  Sept. 

5,  1898. 

122  ...   11-3/5  ...  HARRY  GENT,  Sheffield,  May  31,  1887. 

i22|  ...   n-i/2  ...  A.  R.  DOWNER,  Ball  Inn  Grounds,  Sheffield, 
Sept.  5,  1898. 

123  ...   11-3/4  ".  W.  CLARKE,  Australia,  April  20,  1886. 

125     ...   I2-I/2  ...  M.  K.  KETTLEMAN,  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  Aug. 

18,  1884. 

128^  ...   12-2/5  ...  A.  R.  DOWNER,  Powderhall  Grounds,  Edin- 
burgh, Jan.  3,  1898. 
130     ...   12          ...  A.  B.  POSTLE,  Menzies,  W.  Australia,  April 

15,  1906. 

130  ...  12-1/8  ...  W.  JOHNSON,  Fenham  Park,  Feb.  9,  1867. 
130  ...  12-1/2  ...  H.  M.  JOHNSON,  Pittsburg,  July  17,  1886. 
130  ...  12-3/5  ...  A.  B.  POSTLE,  Manchester  (grass  track),  July 

25,  1908. 

131^  ...   12-2/5  •••  H.  HUTCHENS,  Sheffield,  Feb.  21,  1882. 
I33^  ...   J3          ...   J.  CLO WRY,  Birmingham,  November  30,  1880. 
140     ...   13          ...  A.  B.  POSTLE,  Kalgoorlie,  Australia,  March 

14,  1907. 

140  ...  13-1/2...  H.  HUTCHENS,  Lillie  Bridge,  June  8,  1885. 
150  ...  14-1/2  ...  H.  HUTCHENS,  Sydney,  Australia,  March  2, 

1887. 
150     ...   14-3/5  ...  G.    SMITH,    Pittsburg,    Youngstown,    Ohio, 

Aug.  7,  1886. 
175     ...   17-1/5  ...  B.  R.  DAY  (straight  grass  track),  Auckland, 

N.Z.,  June  29,  1907. 

200     ...   19-1/2  ...  G.  SEWARD,  Barnet,  Herts,  March  22,  1847. 
200     ...   19-1/2  ...  J.  APPLETT,  at  Parkes,  March  4,  1876. 
200     ...   19-3/5  .«.  A.  B.  POSTLE,  Boulder,  W. A.,  April,  1907. 
200     ...   19-4/5  ...  R.  F.  WATSON,  West  Maitland,  May  22,  1875. 
220     ...  21-2/5  ...  L.  C.  M'LACHLAN,  Hawk's  Bay,  N.Z.,  Feb. 

19,  1902. 

220     ...  21-4/5...  H.  HUTCHENS,  Lillie  Bridge,  May  n,  1885. 
250     ...  25-1/4...  H.  HUTCHENS,  Australia,  Jan.  24,  1887. 
300     ...  30          ...  H.  HUTCHENS,  Edinburgh,  Jan.  2,  1884. 
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ATHLETIC,  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  BOOKS 

Complete  Science  of  Wrestling'.  By  GEORGES 
HACKENSCHMIDT.  Seventy  whole-page  Photographs. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  contents  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Hackenschmidt  has  kept  nothing  up  his  sleeve,  and  in  his  effort  to  make 
his  book  comprehensive  has  not  hesitated  to  include  the  whole  of  his  own  ideas 
and  the  moves  and  holds  he  has  himself  invented  for  his  own  use. 

The  book  is  printed  throughout  on  Art  Paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  spe- 
cially grained  cloth. 

2s.  6d.  net.  Post  free  2s.  9d. 

THe  FresH-Air  BooK.  ByJ.  P.  MULLER (Author  of  "My 
System  '').  Profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  Photographs. 

Contains  much  that  is  new  on  the  subject  of  health  culture.  Chapters  on  the 
"  Back  to  Nature  Cult  "—The  Air  and  Sun  Baths  of  the  Continent— The  Wearing 
of  Sandals — Linen-next-the-Skin — Why  you  should  Run — How  you  should  Run- 
How  to  Lie  Abed — Bathing— Ventilation — Dieting,  etc.,  etc. 

2s.  6d.  net.  Post  free  2s.  9d.      With  cloth  covers  3s.  6d.  Post  free  3s.  9d. 

Text-BooK  of  Weight  Lifting.  By  ARTHUR  SAXON, 
The  Strongest  Man  in  the  World.  30  whole  page  instructive 
photographs. 

No  one  could  write  on  this  subject  with  the  authority  Saxon  can.  His  records 
are  so  far  in  front  of  other  Weight-lifters  that  his  challenge  to  the  World  has 
remained  unanswered  for  five  years. 

"The  Text-Book  of  Weight-lifting  "  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Every  lift  is  illustrated',  and  the  instruction  and  advice  complete  and 
fully  detailed. 

No  one  who  aspires  to  do  anything  at  Weight-lifting  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  standard  work. 

Is.  net.     Is.  2d.  post  free. 

Fifty   Exercises   for  Health  and  StrengtH. 

With  Special  Exercise  Chart.  By  A.  WALLACE  JONES,  Principal 
of  the  London  Physical  Institute. 

For  20  years  the  author  was  adviser  to  the  most  eminent  Physical  Culturists, 
and  has,  after  much  pressure,  written  the  result  of  his  experiences,  to  inform  the 
general  public  how  they  may  become  physically  sound.  A  book  of  instructions  for 
the  everyday  man  and  woman. 

2s.  6d.  net.     Post  free  2s.  9d. 


All  the  above  can  be  obtained  from  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 

the  Offices  of 

"  Health  CSt  StrengtH/'  Ltd,  12  Burleig'H  St, 
Strand,  W.C. 


EVERYTHING 
for  RUNNING 


All  Sporting  Requirements  at  the  World's  Lowest  Prices. 

RUNNING  VESTS. 

White  Gauze,  with  short  or  no  sleeves  .  .  1s. 

White  Cellular,  sleeveless 2s. 

Coloured  Gauze,  with  short  sleeves  ...  Is.  3d. 

Spun  Silk,  to  order  only  15s. 

Pure  Silk 30s. 

Extra  stout,  white  only,  short  sleeves  .  1s.  6d.  &  2s. 

Coloured  Wool,  short  sleeves 2s.  6d. 

White  Jerseys,  with  coloured  ribbed  bands  round 

neck  and  arms,  in  the  following   colours:  Black, 

Navy  Blue,  Royal  Blue,  Sky  Blue  and  Red.     Price 

1s.  6d.     Postage  2d. 

SHORT  RACING  SOCKS:  Colours  to  match  racing  suits. 
J -length  All  Wool  Cashmere,  plain  colours,  1s.  3d. 
Plain  Black,  White,  Green  or  Navy  in  stock.  Sizes 
9j,  10, 10i  and  11  in  feet.  Postage  2d. 

RUNNING  DRAWERS. 

Satteen  Drawers,  elastic  band  round  waist,  taped 

seats,  full  legs.  Boys'  sizes,  22in.  to  28in. waist  Is.  2d. 

Men's  sizes,  30in.  to  38in.  waist       ....     1s.  3d. 

Wool  Cashmere,  all  colours 2s.  11d. 

China  Silk,  to  order  only 18s.  6d. 

Special  colours  made  to  order,  or  Drawers  trimmed 

any  colour  down  the  sides  of  legs,  6d.  extra.   Jer- 
seys,  trimmed,   ribbon   round   sleeves,   6d.   each; 

round  neck  6d.  extra. 

White  Rowing  Shorts,  lambskin  .  1s.  10d.  &  2s.  10d. 
White  Flannel  Rowing  Shorts  .  3s.  11d.  &  5s.  11d. 
Special  Value,  White  Flannel,  double-seated, 

thoroughly  shrunk 5s.  11d. 

Chamois  Toe  Socks,  4jd.,  6d.  &  9d.  per  pair. 

MARATHON  SHOE 

Undoubtedly  the  ideal  long  distance  running  Shoe. 
Hand-made  throughout  of  the  best  quality  box  calf. 
Fitted  with  the  patent  Aerolite  Pneumatic  Soles  and 
Heels.  It  is  exceedingly  light  and  pliant.  Far  and 
away  the  most  comfortable  running  shoe  on  the  mar- 
ket. No  foot  too  difficult  to  fit.  Used  by  all  the  lead- 
ing runners.  Price  14s.  6d.  post  free. 


The  "  TRACK  "  RUNNING 
SHOE 

A  dependable  and  speedy 
Shoe.  Of  fine  quality  box 
calf.  Hand-cut  unmovable 
Spikes,  impossible  to  break 
or  twist.  Really  a  high-grade 
Shoe.  A  perfect  fit  guaran- 
teed. Worn  and  highly  re- 
commended by  many  of  the 

leading  runners.  Price 
10s.  6d.    Postage  4d.   extra. 


WRITE  FOR  SPORTS  LIST  FOR  FULL  RANGE  OF  RUNNING  SHOES, 
12O  Copiously  Illustrated  Pages. 
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ATHLETIC   TEXT   BOOKS 

Running  and  Cross-Country  Running.      By 

ALFRED  SHRUBB,  World's  Champion  Long-  Distance  Runner. 
32  whole  page  Photographs. 

The  most  authoritative  and  instructive  Book  on  Running  issued  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Shrubb  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  all-round  runner  in  the  world.  He  is 
the  present  holder  of  more  records  than  any  other  runner,  past  or  present,  and  is 
therefore  fully  qualified  to  teach  the  best  methods  by  which  one  may  become 
successful.  He  deals  with — The  preparations  for  Running  at  the  various  distances 
— The  best  way  to  run  a  long  distance— On  Sprinting  and  Running— The  Quarter- 
Mile—Short  "  distance"  Racing,  including  Mile-Middle  "  distance  "  from  2,000 
yards  to  four  miles — Long-journey  Races,  such  as  the  Marathon  and  others — Cross- 
country Running— Training  Hints  for  all  descriptions  of  races— Remarks  on  Diet, 
Massage,  Bathing,  etc. 

2s.  6d.  net.  Post  free  2s.  9d. 


learner's  Text  BooR  on  WalKing.— Exercise- 
Sport — Pleasure.  By  C.  E.  LARNER,  Amateur  Walking  Cham- 
pion of  the  World.  Champion  Olympic  Games,  1908,  etc. 
Many  special  Photographs. 

Mr.  Larner  shows  all  the  incorrect  ways  of  walking,  how  to  walk  so  as  to 
make  it  the  hardest  form  of  exercise,  ho  w  to  walk  with  the  least  fatigue.  Gives 
much  useful  advice  as  to  how  the  feet  should  be  cared  for,  diet,  etc.  Mr.  Larner 
has  never  been  beaten  and  has  won  over  eighty  prizes. 

Is.  net.     Post  free  Is.  2d. 


Training    for  Athletics. 

This  is  a  unique  book  and  easily  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  Manual 
of  Training  ever  published.  Most  of  the  Authors  are  World's  Champions,  and 
include  the  following  famous  experts  :  W.  G.  George  (Running),  Tommy  Burns 
(Boxing),  J.  Wolffe  (Swimming),  Miss  Sanderson  (Fencing),  G.  W.  Olley  (Cycling). 
W.  G.  East  (Rowing),  A.  Saxon  (Weight-Lifting),  T.  Burrows  (Club-Swinging), 
J.  Carroll  (Wrestling).  A.  Shrubb  (Long-Distance  Running),  A.  T.  Yeoumans 
(Walking).  J.  Higgins  (Jumping),  Gunner  Moir(Bag  Punching). 
2s.  6d.  net.  Post  free  2s.  9d. 


All  the  above  may  be  obtained  of  any  Bookseller  or  Bookstall,  or 

from 

"Health  &  Strength,"  Ltd.,  12  Btirleig'n  St, 
Strand,  W.C. 
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ATHLETIC  AND  OUTDOOR  SPORTS 
BOOKS 

THe  Practical  CricKeter.  By  J.  N.  CRAWFORD  (Surrey 
C.C.C.,  and  a  member  of  the  two  last  teams  visiting-  Australia 
and  South  Africa).  Illustrated  with  20  Photographs  for  which 
Mr  Crawford  and  other  players  specially  posed. 

Mr  Crawford's  Book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  splendid  photos,  each  illus- 
trating a  special  point,  and  of  practical  value  to  the  learner.  There  is  also  much 
to  interest  the  follower  of  the  game. 

Is.  net.     Post  free  Is.  2d. 

THe  Modern  Rvig'by  Game  and  How  to  Play 

it.  By  E.  GWYN  NICHOLLS,  the  Famous  Welsh  International. 

This  illustrated  treatise  gives  instructions  for  every  position  on  the  field,  based 
upon  the  latest  developments  of  the  game,  with  a  special  chapter  upon  tactics 

Association  Football  and  How  to  Play  it. 

By  J.    CAMERON    (late    Queen's    Park,    Everton,  and    Player- 
Manager  Tottenham  Hotspur  F.C.). 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  the  winter  pastime  by  a  member  of  the  team  which 
brought  the  F.A.  Cup  back  to  the  south.  In  addition  to  the  chapters  upon  the 
various  positions  in  the  field,  there  are  sections  upon  training  and  other  points  of 
interest. 

Sailing  —  For  Amateurs.  With  over  100  practical 
Photographs,  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  by  H.  H.  HEATHER. 

This  is  an  authoritative  manual,  furnishing  a  complete  guide  to  the  many 
difficulties  of  a  most  intricate  but  fascinating  sport. 

Mr  Heather  is  a  practical  yachtsman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  having  sailed 
his  own  boat  for  many  years.  In  his  book  he  shows  how  needless  expense  can  be 
avoided,  and  is  careful  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  novice. 

The  Text-Book  of  "  Sailing  "  is  a  work  which  will  prove  of  the  utmost  value 
to  anyone  taking  up  this  hobby,  or  already  versed  in  it. 
Is.  net.     Post  free  Is.  2d. 

Fixed  and  Cycle  Camping.  A  Full  and  Practical 
Guide.  By  W.  J.  PEARCE  (Hon.  Sec.  National  Camping  Club). 

Anyone  taking  up  Camping  for  the  first  time  will  find  in  this  book  a  complete 
comprehensive  guide  to  every  section  of  the  hobby.  For  the  more  experienced  the 
book  is  just  as  useful,  as  it  deals  thoroughly  with  every  difficulty  in  which  the 
camper  can  be  placed. 

The  illustrations  number  nearly  100,  and  include  diagrams  and  plans  of  a 
large  number  of  different  kinds  of  tents,  furniture,  and  implements  of  all  kinds, 
views  of  different  camps,  etc.,  etc.  The  information  is  so  arranged  as  to  make 
reference  simple  and  easy. 

Is.  net.     Post  free  Is.  2d. 


All  the  above  may  be  obtained  from  any  Bookseller,  or  from 

"Health  (SL  Strength,"  Ltd,  12  Burleign  St, 

Strand,  W.C. 
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HEALTH   AND   PHYSICAL 
BOOKS 


THe  Art  of  Health.  By  UPTON  SINCLAIR  and  MICHAEL 
WILLIAMS. 

A  work  embodying  the  personal  experiences  of  the  famous  author  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health.  Contains  much  that  is  entirely  new  on  the  subject,  and  is  a  work  of 
interest  to  everybody.  The  authors  tell  the  story  of  many  interesting  and  valuable 
experiments,  and  publish  a  number  of  facts  and  figures  on  Foods  and  Health 
generally  which  have  never  been  printed  in  such  a  book  before. 

256  pages,  full  cloth,  5s.  net. 

My  System.  Fifteen  Minutes'  Work  a  Day  for  Health's  Sake. 
By  J.  P.  MtiLLER,  ex-Lieut.  Royal  Danish  Engineers.  With  44 
Illustrations  and  a  Time  Table. 

.  This  is  a  unique  work  upon  the  hygiene  of  the  body  by  an  authority  who  has 
made  the  subject  his  especial  study.  The  system  has  enabled  Lieut.  Muller  to 
gain  a  degree  of  success  as  an  all-round  athlete  that  must  be  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, unprecedented.  In  this  volume  the  author  deals  with  the  various  sources 
of  health,  and  prescribes  a  complete  system  for  both  sexes  of  all  ages  and  occu- 
pations. 

2s.  6d.  net.     Post  free  2s.  9d.    With  stiff  covers  3s.  6d.     Post  free  3s.  9d. 
Edition  de  Itixe,  art  paper,  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net.  Post  free  5s.  3d. 

THe  "Way  to  Live.  Health  and  Physical  Fitness.  With 
the  Story  of  My  Life.  By  GEORGES  HACKENSCHMIDT.  Over  60 

Illustrations. 

This  is  not  a  "  strong  man  "  book.  The  contents  constitute  a  very  notable 
addition  to  the  information  and  experience  available  on  the  proper  method  of 
living  and  the  most  reliable  ways  of  obtaining  health  and  physical  fitness.  Mr. 
Hackenschmidt  has  had  his  book  in  preparation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
spared  neither  time  or  expense  to  make  it  reliable  and  valuable.  He  has  employed 
competent  authorities  to  search  out  data  for  him,  but  every  line  in  the  book 
reflects  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  a  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  study- 
ing the  subjects  on  which  he  writes.  The  book  covers  the  whole  question  of  phy- 
sical fitness  and  development  for  every  age  and  for  both  sexes.  The  training  and 
exercises  are  many  of  them  unique,  and  the  information  is  thoroughly  complete. 
A  most  valuable  and  interesting  work. 

Edition  de  luxe,  signed  by  Author  (limited  edition)  5s.      Post  free  5s.  3d. 
Cheap  edition  2s.  6d.  net.     Post  free  2s.  9d. 


All  the  above  can  be  obtained  from  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  Offices  of 

"Health  (SL  Strength,"  Ltd,  12  Burleig'H  St, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Health  &  Strength 

Every  Thursday,  Id. 

Jl  Weekly  Magazine  dealing  compre= 
henslvely  with 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 
.    HEALTH,   DIETETICS, 
SPORTS,  etc. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls 


ealtn  &  Strength,"  Ltd.,  12  Burleig'H  St, 
Strand,  W.C. 


"BOXING" 

Every  Thursday,    One  Penny 

• 

THE  ONLY  PAPER 

IN    THE    WORLD 

DEVOTED  SOLELY 

TO  BOXING 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls 

• 

Office:    12  BurleigK  Street,  London,  W.C 


FREE  TRIAL  OF 

Sandow's  Grip  Dumb-bells 

FOR  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  BOOK 


WITH  every  pair  we  also  send  a  Booklet  of  Exercises,  showing  in  detail  the  way 
to  perform  each  of  the  original  exercises  of  the  Sandow  System,  also  a  chart  showing 
how  many  times  each  exercise  should  be  done  daily  by  the  average  man  or  youth, 
together  with  hints  on  how,  when,  and  where  to  exercise,  how  to  take  a  cold  bath,  and  other 
useful  information. 

This  Chart  contains  One  Month's  initiatory  course  of  Exercises  suitable  for  the  average  Man 

or  Youth,  and  it  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr  Sandow  for  presentation  and  use  with 

every  pair  of  the  Grip  Dumb-bells. 

If,  after  using  these  Dumb-bells  for  Seven  Days  free,  you  decide  to  keep  them,  send  us  a 
deposit  of  2s.  6d.,  and  promise  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  price  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per 
month,  which  only  means  the  small  sum  of  ONE  PENNY  PER  DAY. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  wonderful  career  of  Eugen  Sandow,  who,  although  a  delicate 
lad  whose  life  was  often  despaired  of,  by  his  own  efforts  made  himself  the  strongest  man 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  by  performing  feats  of  strength  of  unparalleled  magnificence, 
defeated  every  strong  man  who  appeared  against  him,  and  won  for  himself  a  name  which 
will  live  for  ever. 

Such  a  career  is  of  interest  to  every  young  man  who  wishes  to  improve  his  health  and 
strength,  for  it  shows  that  success  is  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  put  their  u,  hole  heart  and 
soul  into  their  efforts. 

SANDOW'S  GRIP  DUMB-BELLS 

Sandow's  Grip  Dumb-bells  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  Physical  Ap- 
pliance ever  invented,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs  are  in  daily  use  in  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  equally  suitable  for  the  delicate  and  the  strong  ;  their  resistance 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  strength  of  the  weakest  and  increased  as  occasion  arises.  They  are  a 
complete  Physical  Culture  Outfit,  and  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  appliances  used  by  the 
world's  best  boxers,  wrestlers,  footballers,  and  athletes  generally. 

From  five  to  fifteen  minutes'  exercise  daily  with  this  apparatus  will  give  health  and  strength 
to  the  weakest  and  increased  strength  and  stamina  to  the  strong.  Exercise  with  the  Dumb-bells 
quickly  develops  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  deepens  and  strengthens  the  chest ;  whilst  exercises 
are  also  included  for  developing  the  leg  muscles  and  improving  the  general  physique. 

The  user  of  Sandow's  Grip  Dumb-bells  quickly  becomes  "as  fit  as  a  fiddle"  and  as 
"  strong  as  a  lion."  You  can  put  three  inches  on  your  chest  measurement,  and  increase  all  your 
other  muscles  in  proportion  by  using  the  Grip  Dumb-bells  15  minutes  a  day  for  three  months. 

DON'T  DELAY.    Fill  in  the  form  below,  and  try  them  for  yourself,  you 
will  then  know  they  do  more  than  we  claim  for  them. 

SANDOW'S  GRIP  DUMB-BELL  Co.,  "  FREE  OFFER,"  SANDOW  HALL, 

BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND.  Date 19 

GENTLEMEN. — Please  send  me  by  return  one  pair*  of  your  Suitable  for  age 

Gentlemen's  Spring  Grip  Dumb-bells  at  12s.  6d 18  and  upwards. 

Youths'  ,,  ,,  „  10s.  6d 14  to  18. 

Ladies'  ,,  ,,  ,,  10s.  6d          ..         ..  16  upwards. 

This  order  is  given  on  condition  that  after  seven  days'  Free  Trial  should  I  decide  not  to 
keep  the  Dumb-bells,  I  may  return  them  direct  to  the  above  address  and  no  charge  whatso- 
ever will  be  made. 

Signed    

Address 

*  Please  cross  out  sizes  not  required.  
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